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Collegial Ingenuity. 

“ Snow me the boy, and I’ll show you the man.” If thafie mod- 
erately true, there will be men mildly ingenious in the coming gene- 
ration, some of whom, perhaps, our College will furnish; not crafty, 
mind, nor yet machinating, but simply ingenious. And after all, what 
a glorious graft, an element like this, upon what else had been a 
tame, monotonous, common-place life. What worthy variety could 
English Literature boast, had it never obtained that shrewd maxim, 
“J’ll take the turkey and you may take the buzzard, or else, you may 
take the buzzard, and I’ll take the turkey?’ Whether in theory or 
practice, such a neat adaptation of self to circumstances, or of means 
to end, is a credit to our nature. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine blindly a brilliant sub- 
ject, with no resource of passive experience or of hearsay. The library 
might have been searched for historic records of past sagacity, or, 
more inquisitive, we might have sought the principles and concomitant 
facts of this quality; but, although it be folly and even presumption 
to write unadvisedly, we prefer to speculate as to what phases shrewd- 
ness may assume in our College life. Thus, surely, we can clash with 
no personalities. 
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Secondly. No documentary evidence or foot-notes will be neces- 
sary. A purely exclusive and independent theory needs none. 

And, lastly, if we presume to say that we only ¢hink so and so, no 
oath or obtestation, with eye rhetorically uplifted, can be demanded. 

The first example of collegial ingenuity, of which we can conceive 
as possible, is that of a forecast which shall walk through two years 
darkness for one year’s light; which shall travel over one hundred 
miles of wet, unmacadamized road, for ten rods in a high street ; seek 
opportunities for paying rightful supremacy the disinterested respect 
of a passing salute; arfd, in fine, prove itself generally submissive, and 
yet absolutely independent. Oh! how noble a sight, to see forecast 
so devoted to its high mission, that flesh and strength shall gradually 
fail its possessor, and bring him ultimately through anxious care to 
a mere skeleton! Gloriously shine the bones through his tightened 
skin, eloquent witnesses of self-exhaustive toil for democratic work. 
Call not our imaginary student a fag or fawner. He is merely a little 
imitative, and you cannot blame him, provided he be disposed to copy 
only the better traits of his model. You may not pronounce him sub- 
servient, because he votes his master’s every pleasure, for, poor dolt! 
shall he leap up on a wire-spring from his little square box, like the 

@rightful automaton, and confront the superior wisdom of that master 
with a gingle difference of opinion? You dishonor the character of 
our id genuity, if you say so. . 

The second illustration of this speculative tact cannot be thoroughly 
understood, till we have investigated, briefly, the nature of collegiate 
liberty,—and, pardon us, if we quote Lieber; we had not intended to 
do so; but you need not believe the quotation, as we have not his sig- 
nature. “Collegiate Liberty has, not unfrequently, been defined as 
consisting in the rule of the majority, or, it has been said, Where the 
students rule, there is liberty. The rule of the majority, of itself, in- 
dicates the power of a certain body, but power is not liberty. Sup- 
pose the majority bid you drink hemlock ; i. e., enter a debate ; is there 
liberty for you? Or suppose the majority depose an impartial 
umpire, and establish despotism, is that liberty? * * * * * 
We might say, with greater truth, that where the minority is protected, 
although the majority rule, there, probably, liberty exists.” Such be- 
ing the truthful definition, we can/imagine an ingenuity which shall 
shrewdly apply this principle, when occasions present themselves, and 
this application may constitute a second illustration of our subject. 
Suppose a minority proposing to unite in forensic antagonism with the 
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majority, do not obtain this protection of rights, to which reference 
has been made. Suppose the majority unreasonably attempt to crowd 
a question upon them. Is it not sagacious gently to remonstrate, 
somewhat in this wise. “ We beg to suggest that you, the majority, 
by reason of your unwieldy multitude, cannot unitedly decide upon a 
subject. Let us remind you that your interests are really divided, 
whether you are aware of the fact or not. This we prove in the fol- 
lowing logical way. Undoubtedly there is some question in the world, 
which you can discuss better than any man in your crowd. The same 
is true of each of the others. Now each will present, and has pre- 
sented this very question, to himself most promising. The man who 
succeeds in getting his question of course has the first and 
greatest reward, if indeed there be rewards. Each one of you 
stands a very small chance of beirg this man, in so large a number. 
Listen, now, we beseech, to our proposal. We have reason to believe 
that every one of you has an unkind and unwarrantable feeling toward 
us. In this we know you to be united. We are, in that sense, a mi- 
nority; but Lieber says we have right to protection. We feel our 
pulses strain at thought of future intimidation or brow-beating. Yes, 
majority, we feel ourselves growing stronger. You are mesmerically 
under our power. We see you lapsing into stupor. Now, before we 
have closed your eyes by our overpowering look of insulted justice, 
we make you a proposal. Accept, and we throw the bucket of water 
in your face, which shall act the double part of cleanser and resusci- 
tator. ‘The proposal is this: In the cool, and undisturbed solitude of 
a room, we will sit down and guarantee you a dispassionate selection 
of a thesis, in which, we assure you, a// stand an equal chance. 

Consider, now, how much preferable is united above distracted ac- 
tion. Weare one, and when this contest shall have ended, we feebly 
surmise, we shall then be nearly alike. Thus shall we secure the 
most equitable adjustment of what we consider an unnecessary trouble. 
Stay ; we have you in our power, yet we will be merciful. Fling to 
the air the coppercoin. Let it be the mute arbiter of our angry wrang- 
ling. If it come down tails, you, the majority, shall decide on the 
question. If heads, we. The coin has been flung, gentlemen, by one 
of your own party. It has come down tails; which means, surely, 
that you are to he the tails, or last, in preference, and we the heads. 
We, then, will decide the question.” Now, who can justly remon- 
strate? Wasn’t that ingeniously done? And yet all was logical and 
fair. Who does not cry a tin crown for victorious craft ? 
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Our limits preclude any further speculation. If we shall have stir- 
red the blood-boilers of some young enthusiast, and quickened his 
yearnings for noble, ingenious, distinguished, honorable and lasting at- 
tainments, our willing labor is richly repaid. S.C. D. 


By By Fire. 


It is evening, and within my room, which the faint light that may 
yet linger in the West does not reach, I sit alone—alone, except for 
my fire. And no slight exception is that, since in it alone I have 
light, and heat, and company ; of what or whom else could as much be 
said? There in its arched cavern, it is the only thing visible, save 
where it “teaches light to counterfeit a gloom ” in that faint luminous 
shadow on the wall overhead. Above it play the faint blue flames, 
that shift and dart like nimble spirits. Over its surface lie the yet un- 
lighted coals, seen only as dark spots against the ruddy light that 
shines up between. Down through their openings the glow grows 
brighter and deeper, marked by the faintly shaded surfaces of growing 
heat, until ending in the clear, intense light of the innermost depths. 
And into those depths I sit gazing. 

As I gaze, the scenes and actions of the day just ended glide quiet- 
ly away, and are as completely lost to the mental vision as are the ob- 
jects in the room around me to my bodily eyes. And in their stead 
there comes a quiet, dreamy mood, wherein the stillness and rest and 
softened light all unite to lull me into that delectable land that lies be- 
tween effort and repose like evening between day and night. There 
come no importunate thoughts of duties, no cares for the present, no 
anxieties for the future. None of these, but in their place fair, soft 
pictures of fancy ; pleasant memories that blend with hopes; thoughts 
of absent friends, not absent now—and all these things brightened and 
softened and melted into harmony in the deep, steady glow of the 
fire. 

We are old friends, my fire and I. Isit not in deed and in trath 
the same fire it always has been? What though the material that 
nourishes it be different ; is the subtle element that man’s art cannot 
grasp or analyze, the same with the gross, palpable earth that feeds it ? 
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I choose rather to believe that it is indeed a spirit, itself the same 
though its outward form may change. And what a friend has it al- 
ways been: how unobtrusive, yet how constant; how sympathizing, 
how helpful to thought, how full of cheerfulness and brightness and 
good! Our friendship is years old, yet it has never changed ; or rath- 
er, with such nicety bave its changes kept pace with my own, that to 
me it was always the same. 

It is a wonderful enchanter, my Fire. As I come within the circle of 
its magic influence, there seems to steal forth from those glowing cav- 
erns a spell, that wraps me in its dreamy power, and bears me far 
away from the world of reality to Dream-land. It is as if at a single 
step I had gone completely out of my material surroundings, and had 
left far behind me everything that pertains to a harsh, angular world, 
where one is jostled each instant by something that rudely jars with 
the inner self, and the soul is kept in continual war and turmoil. All 
this I have left, I have gone into a beautiful world, where nothing ex- 
ists but what is fair; a world made up wholly of bright shapes, and 
scenes I love to see, and friends I love to meet. No harsh sound 
breaks the charmed silence, no unwelcome shape blots the golden light 
that bathes all things in its soft and splendid radiance. It is Fairy- 
land, a realm of beauty and peace and rest ; and among its bright and 
friendly shapes I wander, caring not whither, sure of meeting every- 
where such forms and such only as I love to see. Old friends too are 
many of them, thoughts and feelings that on earth were ever my famil- 
iar and welcome friends; but there our intercourse might at any mo- 
ment be broken in upon by shapes of care or toil, or the material reali- 
ties that with strong and stubborn force crowded out.and put to flight 
all such aerial and unwarlike guests. Here none such can break in 
upon us; here I drink in all the good of their. presence, - bright, 
unalloyed. 

Thoughts of distant friends—memories of scenes and days gone by, 
in what a throng, gliding in one after another on such rapid wings that 
in a few brief moments of earthly time I live over again long days of 
pleasure. Memories too precious to be suffered to come forth into the 
mixed and jostling throng of every-day thoughts and cares—how they 
glide forth from their hiding-place down deep in my heart—how they 
fill me with their gracious presence! They must in very truth be 
good angels ; nothing of earth could come with such wonderful charms, 
such deep happiness. ‘They are the pure and beautiful spirits of by- 
gone days, days that indeed were rich with pleasure and bright with 


-enjoyment, yet not without some shade, however faint, of earthly care 
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and uncertainty. But not the shadow of such a shade rests on the 
faces around me now. Who says that Time and years rob us of all 
our earthly joys? Time indeed bore away the deeds and words and 
looks that made those by-gone days so sweet, but he has brought me 
back here to-night those same deeds and words and looks, only bright- 
er and more beautiful than of old! 

Marvelously true and constant is my Fire. Returning from each 
wandering in Dream-land, I find myself gazing once more intently 
down into its depths, and the glow is deep as ever—steady and change- 
less. A few hearts I know just so steady and changeless,—not many 
perhaps, but one such is to think of what that fire is to look into. 

We must part soon, my Fire! Such hours as these are too bright 
to last long at a time. There are duties to be done, realities to be 
faced, company less gentle than yours tobe shared. Yet it is not with 
sorrow that I bid you for the time good-bye, for I know that we shall 
meet again, and often. Yes, all through life do I hope to meet you in 
one form or another, my old friend, and by your aid to enjoy such hours 
as this that we have passed together now. 

And yet if that were all, it were not much; for, say what we will, 
hours of meeting in themselves alone weigh unequally against days of 
parting. But as I linger, loth to take my leave, and gaze yet again 
into your deep and glowing heart, there comes over me, strong and full, 
the thought that I can welcome the toil and struggle that shall here- 
after come, all the more gladly for hours like these. After such tokens 
of all that is bright and good in life, why should not one be braver and 
stronger to live, and if neea be to suffer? Is it not true, by the law of 
our being, that whatever takes deep hold of our feelings and affections, 
reacts with strong and noble impulse against the sterner faculties of 


willing and doing? What else but one form of this truth is in Ten- 
nyson’s lines :— 


“ Thy voice is heard through rolling drums 

That beat to battle where he stands ; 

Thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands: 

A moment, while the trumpets blow, 
He sees his brood about thy knee; 

The next, like fire he meets the foe, 
And strikes him dead, for thine and thee.” 


—If the bright visions of hours like these were indeed mere phantoms, 
if Time in sweeping away the scenes and days that were dearest, 
brought no recompense, and empty memories were all that remained— 
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then might we indeed cling with closest grasp to visions which, if a de- 
lusion, were yet brighter and better than any reality. But most sure- 
ly it is not so. These hours’are not mere empty memories of that 
which is not, they are in themselves a real and present joy, a token of 
good in the present as well as the past ; nay, more, unless our faith be 
all a delusion, they may be to us less a memory than a promise. 
Surely, if we live true lives, these glimpses of brightness are not the 
last rays of the dying sun, but the gleams that foretell his rising! Not 
the ghosts of joys forever departed, but the bright spirits that while 
they speak in loving tones of a beloved Past, bring the sure hope and 
promise of a more glorious Hereafter ! G. S. M. 


Che Dying Poet. 


The city slept, and o’er the silent roofs 

Night bent her livid brow, all throbbing with 

The heavenly gems, bright isles of fire they glowed, 

While ’cross the vault far stretched the silver zone. 

But, like a Titan slumbering ‘neath the stars, 

The mighty city lay unconscious and 

Reposed ; its busy pomp was hushed to sleep 

And where, a few hours since, life held her vain 

And gaudy masquerade, the star-lit streets 

Spread, wrapt in silent awe, which broken by 

The footfall of the lone patrol, or some 

Returning reveller, seemed twice more dread 

And deathlike than before.” All wearied slept, 

When, like a giant watching o’er the roofs, 

The old Cathedral tower deep muttered “ twelve.” 
* * * * * * * * + 

The flame had died upon the wasted lamp, 

And cheerlessly the cold-eyed moon looked o’er 

The wretched walls, as looks the heartless world 

On human wo. But still the Poet watched, 

And, heedless of the midnight hour, he bowed 

His wearied form in silent prayer. His hands 

Convulsively were clasped, and the deep throes, 

Which, ever and anon, shot through his frame, 

Gave evidence how fearfully his heart 

Was wrung. Long did he kneel, but as he prayed, 

The keenness of his agony was soothed; 

Calm o’er his troubled soul, as steals the smile 
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Upon the ocean hushed, there came a sweet 
And holy peace. Yet was his spirit sad, 

And when he'd poured his sorrows out to God, 
His face he buried in his shrunken hands, 

And held communion with his gloomy thoughts. 


Ah! What a dream is life! 
And how fierce a battle do we fight! 
Oh, it to me has been one dreary night, 
A wild, heart-rending strife. 
But now ’tis done ; yes, it has been too much, 
And o’er my soul I feel Death’s icy touch. 


But why this bitter dread ? 
Why shrinks the spirit from the grave’s repose? - 
Hath it not felt enough the world’s dark woes? 
Oh! though they are all dead, 
Tis hard to yield the hopes of life’s bright goal, 
*Tis hard to quench the fires that light the soul. 


How wildly throbbed my heart, 
When all my days were like a sunbeam’s gilt ! 
What gorgeous dreams of love and fame I built, 
With all youth’s sanguine art ! 
Ah! then the world was like a fairy dome, 
And life’s dark waves were masked with golden foam. 


But now the dream has fled, 

Sad fortune o’er me like a tempest lowers, 

The cold world sneers, and, like poor, blasted flowers, 
My once proud hopes lie dead. 

So let me bury all, for soon shall I, 

From scorn and sorrow free, beside them lie. 


Ah! even now I feel 
Death’s cold and leaden hand upon my breast, 
Soon will he free the soul from this dull vest, 
Which binds its heavenward zeal. 
Oh then! my spirit, worn with life’s dark woes, 
Will fly to thee, O God! and sweet repose 
* * * * * 
The morn in dewy splendor woke, slow through 
The purpled hills the beaming orb uprose, 
And, radiant, poured o’er gilded dome and spire, 
His arrows, like a golden shower. Bright fell 
They on the Poet’s sash, and o’er his brow, 
Upturned as if in prayer, they rested; like 
An Angel’s smile, most sad, yet beautiful, 
But still he knelt, he’d suffered long, and now 
His spirit was teposing with his God. © 


“X. ¥.Z." 
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Hy Article. 


I had read, somewhere, in some old “Tatler,” or “Idler,” or 
“ Guardian,” I know not which now, that the Editor of a Magazine 
or weekly paper, or whatsoever kind of a periodical effusion you pre- 
fer, is like a man who engages to run a stage.coach, passengers or no 
passengers; at the appointed time the coach must set out; with the 
Editor, articles or no articles, the paper must be published, when the 
week or month comes round; and, too, I had read that Mackenzie, or 
Coleman, or Johnson, whoever it was, hoped for a blessed time, when 
he should have little more to do in the work, than to publish the pro- 
ductions that were sent him by those who had the leisure and the ca- 
pacity for giving delight or instruction to others, and have done with 
writing himself. I thought it monstrous strange, to hear so great a 
head say thus, for I looked upon it as a life of perfect bliss, to sit in 
one’s sanctum, write and send to press what should soon spread, as a 
warming, shining light, over so many hearts, and into so many circles 
of admiring devourers ; there was nothing hard about this, surely ; to 
sit quietly and write; I was sure I could do it myself. I only wished 
it were my smooth, easy lot. So, one day, in a fit of contradiction, I 
thought I would show people how easy it was. J would write an ar- 
ticle, and send it to a certain Magazine, and casually mention, as I 
handed it to my friend, the Editor, how few short hours it had occu- 
pied me. I’d write it to-morrow; nothing easier; there was my com- 
fortable table, pens, ink and paper, all ready, and remarkably complete- 
Only to sit down and write, I’d do it. The morrow came; uprose the 
sun, and uprose I; at first I thought to write before breakfast, while 
the morning was fresh and new, but finally concluded to wait till after 
the first meal; I couldn’t settle on a subject just then. The repast 
finished, with a light step I ascended to the door of my room, pushed 
it open with an easy, indifferent air, as if going in to while away a 
spare hour. I took my chair, laid out on the table half a quire of 
fools-cap ; there was no difficulty about that—now the pen; there 
were three or four near at hand. I took them up, and picked out a 
very likely looking quill—a quill, thought I, is easiest, lightest, best 
adapted to an author. Now for my theme. I looked, wisely, at the 
blank page before me, at the pen, at the ink-stands; ink-stands were 
made to hold ink ; there were no themes there. Next, my eye rambled 
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over a long row of books in the case opposite. They were terribly 
old; I'd write something new; somethjng decidedly original. After 
a little more consideration, my eye happened to wander across the 
window, and so, out into the fields. It was autumn, and directly op- 
posite the window stood, stacked, a pile of corn-shucks. An idea seiz- 
ed me. This would be original. Nobody else would ever think of 
looking for a theme in a corn-field. I’d write on Shucks. Yes, that 
would be capital. It was a pointed, concise word, and would look 
well at the top of an article. Then it was such a fruitful subject ; 
how I could enlarge upon it; how many people I knew who were only 
Shucks; how many ¢hings that were nothing but Shucks; how many 
systems of philosophy and theology, how many discoveries and cus- 
toms of the day. Why, the very world was a mere bundle of Shucks. 
I could not fail with such a theme; so, Shucks it should be—and 
Shucks I wrote, boldly and unflinchingly, at the top of the page. 
Then I stopped, just a moment, to see how it appeared. Yes, there it 
was, no mistake about it. Shucks I had written, and Shucks it was. 
Of that I was morally certain. I put down the paper to ¢hink a little. 
I fixed my eyes on the pile outside, enquiringly ; I gazed at it for ten 
minutes, but with no result. I gazed ancther ten mintes, (I must not 
be too hasty,) but after that time had gone, I had gathered nothing 
from it. A pile of Shucks it was, and a pile of Shucks it remained. 
I looked back onto the paper, half expecting to see something there ; 
there was something there ; but it was—Shucks ; nothing but Shucks, 
though I stared at it, and dipped my pen, repeatedly, in the ink. I 
threw myself back in my chair, for the purpose of quiet reflection, and 
looked up toward the book-shelves, and soon I began to see Lamb's 
Fairie Queene, in eighteen vols., waltzing about, with Moore’s Call 
to the Unconverted, and nodding polite "bows to Locke’s Deserted 
Village. 

Then I stooped down and began to write. I wrote so swiftly, so 
easily, the pages were covered soon. I laughed a low, satisfied laugh, 
to think what progress I was making, and what fine, flowing language 
I had at my command, how fast those pages filled. Presently, and 
very suddenly, I was interrupted in my smooth course of authorship, 
by a tug at my sleeve, and a call to dinner. I started up, jealously 
stretching my hands over the fresh written pages, to hide them from 
curious eyes, thinking it was not well that everybody should see half- 
done work. I took them away again, to have a peep at it myself, 
when, withering disappointment! cruel deception! nothing was there 
but—Shucks. There was an end of it. I declared I never would 
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write on Shucks again ; and, after dinner, I walked ruthlessly out to 
that nicely stacked pile of deceit and provocation, outside my window, 


‘and tore it down, and scattered the Shucks far and near, that it should 


not impudently remind me of my dashed hopes. I said once more, as 
I turned away, no, I’ll never write on Shucks again. 

The next day, I had concluded that the failure of the day before 
was all owing to the theme I had chosen. It was too light, too frivo- 
lous, not suited to my style. Accordingly, after mature deliberation, 
I decided to enlighten the world with my opinion of one of Shaks- 
peare’s characters. Ah! that would do. Now, which one should it 
be; Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, or what? I rather admire the quiet 
dignity of Hamlet; so, Hamlet it should be; and Hamlet I wrote at 
the top of another white page; but ¢his time, in the quiet of eve. 
This contemplative hour was best suited to my subject. The house 
was very quiet, ¢his time. I turned my back on the window, and 
looked over into the obscurity of the farthest corner of the room. An 
idea occurred to me, that it would be well to begin with. I wrote a 
sentence or two: I read them; I was astonished at myself. Over 
and over again I read them, to get their full force and meaning, and 
to be certain that they were actually there—no dream about it this 
time. Now to proceed; but before doing so, I thought to run my eye 
over ’s Hamlet. I took from the shelves the volume that con- 
tained it, and read. I was astonished, annoyed, perplexed; why, the 
man had written just what I was about to write myself; what did he 
mean by that? If I should write it now, people would call mea 
plagiarist. Oh, the odious writer! if I could put him out of the 
world—he was out of the world—then I should like to make a bon. 
fire of all his Hamlets; every one ever published; and so I lashed 
myself into a perfect fury against the abominable miscreant; there 
was nothing more that could be said. He had not left me a single 
sentence. I tore the half written sheet in fragments. I crammed it 
into the waste basket, and went precipitately to bed. But write some- 
thing I would, if it killed me. I devoted the rest of the week to it, 
each day growing more furious with everything around me. It wasn’t 
my fault; who ever suspected it. All manner of themes were tried. 
Some I managed to write a page or two on; with others I got no far- 
ther than the heading. I tried allegory, and got two white, shining 
forms, so irrevocably mixed and tangled together, that separation or 
identification was an impossibility. I tried poetry ; worse and worse ; 
first, everything was sacrificed to rhyme ; next, there was no rhyme— 
no anything else. The words jolted each other, hopelessly harsh, hope- 
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lessly unsmooth, all, all alike; morning, noon, or night, by moonlight, 
or sunlight, with equal success. 

I wrote on a full stomach ; that was awful; ideas flowed like frozen 
oil; sometimes not at all, and then so lumpishly, so many together, I 
could not separate or define them, and when I read over the result, it 
was like a fence of ill-fitting stones—full of gaping holes and sharp 
corners. I wrote on an empty stomach. Ideas were like ghosts, so 
gaunt and hungry looking, they drank the ink-stand dry, and looked 
no better; only blacker. They haunted me at night, as if to blame 
me for their very meagreness. I began to be afraid I was growing 
like them. 

I took long walks by the sea, and in the woods. There were 
thoughts among these, but I had no pen, no ink, no convenience for 
writing. I would commit them to paper when I got back. No sooner 
was I seated in that perfidious little library, than away they fled, too 
grand to remain there, in so small a place. Oh that odious ink-stand ! 
that worse pen! horrible table, uneasy chair; how could such a soul 
as mine endure, with such detestable, earthly, matter of fact objects, 
holding it down. How I hated that pen and ink; the disgusting, de- 
ceitful brutes! I threw the pen out of the window, and had the pleas- 
ure of seeing a cow put her clumsy fore foot on it, and tread it down 
into the earth, where it belonged. Never again would I descend to 
ask the help of such clods. I would think my articles, and think 
my books. Thoughts like mine were too good for paper, too pure and 
lofty for pen and ink. 1 believe I told my friend the Editor so, and I 
think I perceived a look of incredulity on his face when I had finish- 
ed,—the worm ! 


Wy Farm of Edgetwood.* 


We welcome, right heartily, this last gift from the quiet farmer, 
the quaint, chatty, genial, and practical Ik Marvel, who is pegging 
away so lustily at his farm lands and his dairy, over on the Westville 
hills, vouchsafing only now and then to give us a precious token, that 
his hand has “not forgot its cunning,” and that the same old fellow 


who has led us, hand in hand, through many a cozy hour of student 


*My Farm of Edgewood; A Country Book. By Ik MARVEL. 1 vol. 12mo, 
Chas. Scribner, publisher. New York: 1863. 
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“ Dream Life,” or sat with us in our quiet “ Reveries” over our blazing 
hickory and the fire dogs, is not rusting, but only rusticating on his 
Edgewood farm. With some propriety, then, may we, in these pages, 
where, doubtless, our author first, in print at least, essayed to please, 
pay our tribute of praise to this delightful book. 

Editors who will not temper their fulsome eulogies with here and 
there a slashing dash of criticism, or enliven a tedious “ puff” with an 
occasional thrust of downright abuse, may generally be set down, 
either as blockheads, who are afraid of hazarding their own reputation 
in damning the author’s, or as sly dogs, who value the book-seller’s 
perquisites too much to endanger their discontinuance. And so we, 
comparatively free, I trust, from motives such as these, and much 
against our decided inclinations, feel absolutely compelled to tread in 
the footsteps of this disreputable crew. Thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously have we re-read My Farm of Edgewood, in the spirit of stub- 
born justice and caustic criticism. And in neither point of view, it 
behoves us to say, were its imperfections one jot the more apparent. 
Such there may exist, very naturally; but its beauties and excellen- 
cies, if not in sufficient proportion to drown censorious criticism, may 
well seem to provoke many a more pretentious eulogy than our own. 

The style of this last book of Mr. Mitchell’s is essentially peculiar 
from those which preceded it, It has, to be sure, the neat and well- 
turned periods, the delicate imagery and sentiment of the “ Dream Life” 
and the “ Reveries,” but it has, too, a piquant vein of humor, bubbling 
up through its elegancies, and, even its practicalities ; and making the 
book to effervesce, so to speak, with life and interest. The perspicuity 
and vivacity of its predecessors is in no degree wanting here; but it 
couples with them, and with all its own wayside beauties, the pertina- 
city, the thoroughness, the staunch and steady purpose of a man aim- 
ing to persuade as well as please. Poems almost, Idyls of Bucolics 
of sweet and pastoral beauty, are individual pages of “My Farm ;” 
but it is never the mere daintiness and prettiness of the eclogues 
which delights us; it is the sound and pithy teachings, no less than 
the subtle graces of another Georgic. 

But the style in which Ik describes bis farm, besides being some- 
what original for bim, is, to our taste, “choicely good,” in itself, and 
exemplary for others. It is in passages as brisk as Sterne, as naive as 
Lamb, as terse, almost, as Tacitus. Ik’s way, for instance, of descri- 
bing the shuttle-cock operation which through passengers undergo 
here, in being shot through the underground duct, known as the Rail- 


road, and stopped in mid career, in that rayless and reeking abode of 
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noise, darkness, and profanity, “our Station,” is hardly behind Dick- 
ens himself, in humor, vivacity, and pathos ; and, to our eyes, fully 
abreast with the author of the Germania, in brief and accurate de- 
scription. Ik Marvel, in his command of the vernacular, is the infe- 
rior of few, if any, on the continent. Hawthorne, as the prince of our 
imaginative authors, may perhaps write with greater depth or fervor, 
but, as the artificer of pure, chaste, and elegant English, we would 
rank Ik Marvel every whit his peer. As charming illustrations of the 
wizard witchery of words, as can be met with in the scope of our 
American literature, at least, are to be seen in [k’s occasional exquisite 
sallies of humor, or in those frequent exhibitions of artistic achieve- 
ment, when, with that miraculous little wand, the pen, he transforms 
the most common-place, and often, even forbidding features of country 
life, into the most charming pictures of beauty and interest. Even 
the masculine and Hibernian succtssor of Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
“preitie milk mayde,” Ik contrives so to entangle in a veil of droll 
description, variegated with an old-time thought of Kit Marlowe, and 
his madrigals, or of Ik’s glorious namesake of the rod and line, old 
Isaac, that, really, the aroma of the brogans and the accents of the 
brogue, are not, positively, disagreeable. 

The plan, too, of the book we are considering, is no less admirable 
than the style. And, first, its modesty is pleasurably apparent. Were 
this “ gentleman farmer,” this suegessful adventurer in the department 
of agricuiture, not content to give us the simple narrative of his own 
practical experience in farm life, but aimed further, (as with some show 
of justice he might,) to put utterly to the rout the host of infidels, 
who doggedly maintain that farming does not always and every where 
pay, and then, over the discomfiture of the disbelievers, he had at- 
tempted to erect some pretentious theory of agricultural economy, 
doubtless the task, or at least the endeavor, would have been executed 
in fine style; but, nevertheless, the cruel on dit would, most probably, 
have been, that this “ big thing” was only approximately accomplished. 

But the plan of the book, if modest, is none the less original. The 
man who could essay the undertaking of rendering the narrative of a 
mere successful agricultural experiment, a theme of actual interest to 
all classes in the community, must feel himself to be an author, in its 
highest sense ; not a copyist, an imitator, (of aught but nature,) but a 
creator of a rare and beautiful creation, worthy to survive and do 
honor to him—a man whose only inspiration, teacher, and authority, 
is to be the hill-side, the forest, and the lawn. Few things, too, in the 
view of benevolence, could be more praiseworthy than this effort of 
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Ik Marvel’s, by the use of his facile pen, to praise and dignify that 
habit of life which Washington has pronounced to be “the noblest 
occupation of man.” What could be more appropriate, also, than that 
one so far removed, alike from the angry clash of arms and the clan- 
gor of partizan malignity, should indite to the nation, not coldly, 
though calmly, this gentle and beautiful reminder of the halcyon days 
of peace, this harbinger, we trust, of their return? Tempted are we 
to give Ik Marvel the wreath of laurel he has laid at the feet of Virgil, 
when he says, “I know a poet whose music, floating over Italy, before 
yet the blasts of her direst civil war were over, weaned soldiers from 
their blood scent to the tranquil offices of husbandry.” May the time 
soon come when ours will thus return! 

Ik Marvel has written an honest book, or else our impressions, as we 
closed it, were wonderfully deceptive. For the many misfortunes of 
the farmer’s life,—for the prevalent “beastalizing” spirit of dickering, 
which enshrouds the country gentleman, for the strong pulse-throbs of 
human progress and human intercourse, which beat, in the main, be- 
yond the confines of his hermitage, he has many a word of candid 
acknowledgment, and not a lisp of concealment. In fact, to our taste 
the enjoyments and occupations of the farmer, are only the more invi- 
ting, as brought out in the chiaro oscuro of rural hindrances and helps. 
My Farm of Edgewood is, moreover, a practical book. 'To the treat- 
ment of such legitimate topics as soil, tillage, crops, and profits, we 
do not principally refer, in thus characterizing it. Before higher tri- 
bunals than the Lit., they have already passed muster, and obtained 
the certificate of excellence. If Ik Marvel’s off-hand and ungloved 
handling of the awful mystery of agricultural chemistry has already 
been baptized as common sense, at the hands of the judicial apotheca- 
ries of science, it is enough. Surely, we need not strain ourselves to 
bepraise it. We are content, then, to submit that Mr. Mitchell has 
met, with an eye to the practical, those questions of ornament and 
utility, no less than those of profit and loss, which have presented 
themselves on his Edgewood Farm. The original method (or, if not 
original, adopted reverently after the example of the timorous Philis- 
tines, in the days of the emerods,) of starting off a sturdy yoke of 
cattle, at the guidance of “their own sweet will,” in order to discover 
the most feasible route of travel for man and beast, seems to us emi- 
nently unique and practical ; while the pleasantly minute account of 
the way the “dapper Somersetshire man” came by his snug cottage 
by the road-side, is, from beginning to end, a delightful example of 
the way in which taste and education can sometimes corner the preju- 
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dices, and even outwit the economy of these pinched-brained country- 


_men. And so, in rustic seats, gates, fences, the shrubbery, and even 


the choice of flowers for the garden and the window-sill, we see, every 
where, the eye of the practical artist, leading and encouraging nature, 
instead of hampering her, and always studying the picturesque, rather 
than the pretentious, or the magnificent. 

But there are, in our view, practical lessons, no less than a practical 
tone, in My Farm of Edgewood. 

A book of so much originality, grace, and vigor of thought and ex- 
pression, must be more than a pleasure—a power to those who read it 
aright. The great run of bookish people will only see in it Ik Marvel 
in a new light, and “ country living and thinking” through an atmos- 
phere a little more delightful, and, I fear, deceptive. They may gen- 
erously dub the book, “ nice,” “ sweet,” “ pretty,” or even “ sensible,” 
but it cannot and will not have done its kind office for them, in merely 
provoking their compliments. They might, a deal better, have been 
acquiring discipline, as well as delight, in company with those old 
heathen farmers of Classic Greece, or Sunny Italy, than with their 
modern disciple. But, in either case, the most of them will fail to get 
the inspiration of the theme, though they may rhapsodize over the 
author’s way of treating it. 

Well says Mr. Mitchell: “The charms of Virgil and the shrewd 
observations of Cato, will go but a little way to recommend a country 
life in our time, except that life have charms in itself, to pique a man’s 
poetic sensibilities, and lessons in every field and season, to tempt and 
reward his closest observation.” Our Edgewood farmer may thus 
forswear the bulk of the critics and cormorants of literature, but we 
surely can afford to read, even such a book as this, for something more 
than the mere nonce, and with some higher result than mere gratifica- 
tion. In other words, we honestly believe there is a lesson, a good to 
be gained by ws, from My Farm of Edgewood—a lesson which has all 
the conciseness, the completeness, and the conviction of an enthy- 
meme. 

Mr. Mitchell has amply shown, that a gentleman may don the life 
and habits of the farmer, without doffing the tastes and occupations 
of the educated man; and why may not some of us improve the les- 
son? All College-bred men are no more fit for the farm, than for the 
bar, the pulpit, the desk, or the dissecting-room; but education is, 
surely, no barrier, but rather a stepping stone to success, in our suit to 
dame Nature, as well as to dame Fortune. A score or two, instead of 
lonesome individuals, in every Class at Yale, should be proud to pay 
their devotions to that gentle goddess of the woods and the fields, who 
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“ Never did betray the heart that loved her.” 


With industry, foresight, and energy, we may glean a livelihood | 
from the open palm of Nature, a thousand-fold more pleasantly than 
we can wring it from the closed fist of Commerce or of Trade. Men- 
tal culture and discipline, if we will believe it, come into their freest 
play on the farm, as well as elsewhere. Modern Agriculture is a Sci- 
ence; not a mere occupation. The rustic and the boor may still be 
the delvers, but the scholar and the gentleman are to be the doers, so 
far as regards the investigating, originating, and controlling work of 
the brain. Stumble, we may, on wealth more easily in the crowded 
marts of men. Fame may beckon us coquettishly to other pursuits ; 
but they are not the veriest fools who choose the forests and the fields 
in which to plant their Lares, and to fix their home. Wise men, e’er 
now, have fled from the ¢rottoir and the din of the town, to find in a 
life conversant with nature, a welcome refuge from the carking cares 
of a life conversant with man. Observing travelers, since Xenophon, 
poets since Virgil, Horace, and Theocritus, and orators, since the days 
of Cato and Tully, have stoutly affirmed a life outside of city-walls to: 
be, of all others, the healthiest, the happiest, the best. And now I 
recollect it, Ik Marvel, somewhat after the same fashion, talks. 
“T bere are no grand rules by which we may lay down the propor-- 
tions of a life, or the wisdom of this or that pursuit; every man is 
linked to his world of duties by capacities, opportunities, weaknesses, 
which will more or less constrain his choice. And I am slow to be- 
lieve that a man who brings cultivation, refinement, and even scientific 
attainment, may not find fit office for all of them in country life, and so 
dignify that great pursuit in which, by the necessity of the case, the 
majority of the world must be always engaged. He may contribute 
to redeem it from those loose, unmethodical, ignorant practices, which 
are, in a large sense due to the farmer’s isolation, and to the necessi-. 
ties of his condition. And, although careful investigation, study, and 
extended observation, in connection with husbandry, may fail of those 
pecuniary rewards, which seem to be their due, yet the cause, in some 
measure, ennobles the sacrifice. The cultivated farmer is leading a 
regiment in the great army where foraging success is feeding the world ; 
and if he put down, within the sphere of his influence, riotous pillaging, 
wasteful excesses, and, by his example, give credit to order, discipline, 
and the best graces of manhood,—he is reaping honors that will endure : 
* * * honors, measured by the mouths he has fed, by the flowers 
he has taught to bloom, and by the swelling tide of harvests, which, 
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year by year he has pressed farther and farther up the flanks of the 
hills.” 

And now, sat prata biberunt ; the case is before you, gentlemen ; 
we will not tinker it. 

We have not attempted to criticise My Farm of Edgewood. We 
have attempted to praise it, because we liked it; and we recommend 
it, not merely because we like it, but because every body who reads it, 
likes it too. A. M. M. 


Classical and Comparative Philology. 
Il. 


In a previous paper, a slight sketch was given of the history of 
Classical Philology, in the three periods of Alexandria, Italy, and 
Germany. In this last period it is impossible to go far, without be- 
coming aware of the presence of a new science, closely related to our 
old one, yet having a wholly distinct sphere and aim. This is the sci- 
ence of Comparative Philology, whose origin and growth we are now 
to consider. 

And first, a word in regard to the name, Comparative Philology- 
The word Philology, (to say nothing of its earlier uses,) has at pres- 
ent different meanings in different lands. In Germany, it means the 
science which grows out of the study of the literature, or, more widely, 
of all the life and civilization, of Greece and Rome. Hence, they do 
not ordinarily join to it, as we have done, the adjective, “ Classical ;” 
that is implied in the word itself. Hence, too, they never use the 
phrase, “Comparative Philology ;” that would be to them a contra- 
diction in terms. But out of Germany, the word Philology means, 
generally, the study of language. In this sense we speak of Classi- 


:eal Philology, the study of the classical) languages; or of Compara- 


tive Philology, the study of languages by comparing them. This 
shows the difficulty of finding a name for the new science. The 
Germans cannot use “Comparative Philology,” but with their lan- 
guage, so pliant in forming compounds, they are at no loss. They 
can say indifferently, Sprachvergleichung, Sprachstudium, Sprach- 
wissenschaft, but we cannot use the English equivalents, Language- 
comparison, Language-study, or Language-science. The French say, 
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Linguistique, but it would take generations to make a noun, “ Linguis- 
tic,” as natural in English as “ Music” or “ Logic,” to say nothing of 
the solecism of joining Greek terminations to a Latin word. If we 
imitate other sciences, and coin a word from the Greek, the proper 
form would be “Glossology,” but who will use it? Shall not Eng- 
lish scholars bow to the requirements of their language, and adopt the 
phrase, « Science of Language,” as suggested by Max Miller? We 
have used in these papers the name, “ Comparative Philology,” only 
for the sake of contrast with “ Classical Philology.” 

The science of language, then, or Comparative Philology, is a sci- 
ence of very recent origin, and is, apparently, still in its youth. It is, 
indeed, no older than the present century. The idea of comparing 
languages together, is by no means so modern. Nothing could be more 
natural than to bring together, for comparison, the words of similar 
meaning in any two languages, and to make some inference from their 
likeness or unlikeness of sound, as to the relationship of the languages 
and nations. This work has been done on an extended scale, and the 
results of much study collected, in the long lists of words published 
by Hervas and Adelung, about the beginning of this century. To 
these must be added the imperial “ Comparative Glossary of the lan- 
guages of the world,” published at St. Petersburg, in 1787, the work 
of the Empress Catharine, to which some contributions were probably 
sent from this country, for “ Washington, in order to please the Em- 
press, sent her lists of words to all Governors and Generals of the 
United States, enjoining them to supply the equivalents from the 
American dialects.” The book is a collection of words of the same 

meaning from different languages, and the second edition of it (in 
179v) contains lists from 279 languages of the four continents. But 

now, of what use are these laborious lists? There was no scientific 
classification of languages, nor could there be, while they were array- 
ed and studied geographically, that is, by continents. There was as 
yet no practical knowledge of the true historical and genetic connec- 
tion between them. The philosopher Leibnitz had indeed suggested, 
nearly a hundred years earlier, the proper method of studying lan- 
guages, but the hint had not been well followed up. The ignorance 
prevalent in his own time we may estimate from a remark of his, that 
“there is as much reason for supposing Hebrew to have been the prim- 
itive language of mankind, as there is for adopting the view of Goro- 


* Max Muller, Lectures on the Science of Language, p. 145—from whom most 
of the context is taken. 
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pius, who published a work at Antwerp, in 1580, to prove that Dutch 
was the larguage spoken in Paradise.” Thus the science, as such, 
had not yet come into actual existence. “If it had not been for a 
happy accident, which, like the electric spark, eaused the floating ele- 
ments to crystalize into regular forms, it is more than doubtful wheth- 
er the long list of languages and dialects, enumerated and described in 
the works of Hervas and Adelung, could long have sustained the inte- 
rest of the student of language. This electric spark was the dis- 
covery of Sanskrit.” More exactly, it was the discovery of the rela- 
tions of Sanskrit to other languages. For the language itself had 
been known before in Europe, but had never come into the hands of 
men who could use it properly. Some choice specimens of its litera- 
ture had been translated into English and other European languages, 
and had attracted much attention. Some of the most striking points 
of similarity between it and the classical tongues,.had been noticed by 
scholars, and a connection inferred between them. Butit was reserved 
for a German Poet, Frederick Schlegel, to suggest, in a work “ On the 
Language and Wisdom of the Hindus,” published in 1808, the true 
comprehensive view, that the languages of India, Persia, Greece, 
Italy, and Germany, with their descendants, belong all to one family, 
to which he gave the name of Indo-Germanic. To this view he was 
led by the study of Sanskrit, and it is mainly the study of Sanskrit 
in comparison with other languages, which has developed from that 
beginning the science of language. 

But how is it that Sanskrit, which is not the oldest language of 
man, nor the parent of all existing languages, nor yet the most perfect 
of all, is thus the foundation of the scientific study of language? 
Some of the chief points about it that explain this, may be briefly in- 
dicated here. 

1. Sanskrit is the most central of all the languages akin to it. It 
has more points in common with all, than any other one has. Hence 
it acts as a centre or nucleus about which a group is formed. 

2. It was found to be so much like the classical languages, that cu- 
riosity was excited to determine the degree of their connection, and 
their respective ages. While the preponderance of apparent original- 
ity was found to be with the Sanskrit, yet many roots, and even forms, 
appeared in Greek and Latin, which were not retained, but had evi- 
dently been lost by it. This showed that Sanskrit was not the 
mother, but the elder sister uf the others—and thus the idea of genetic 
or family connection between different languages was established for 
the Indo-European family, and the conception of one original language, 
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from which all the members were descended in successive generations, 
dawned upon the mind. 

3. It remained to find a test to determine degrees of relationship, 
and this, too, was furnished from the study of Sanskrit. It was found, 
by comparing forms of the same origin, in different languages, that 
they had undergone certain changes in vowels or consonants, or both, 
apparently with some fixed laws of variation. Such cases were col- 
lected and compared, and from them a set of rules was formed, which 
are called the laws of “ phonetic corruption,” or of Sound-changes. 
By these it is possible to determine, with some certainty, what form a 
given Sanskrit syllable will be liable to take in Greek or Gothic, or, to 
come a step lower, in French. They are constantly in process of con- 
firmation, or correction, by application to new cases. They have al- 
ready condemned many a false etymology, by its failure to comply 
with them; in other words, it had a majority against it. 

4. By the comparative perfection in which it had preserved the dis- 
tinction between root and termination, and the primitive form of the 
latter, the Sanskrit could be used as a sort of standard, to show what 
the original forms were, and how far other languages have departed 
from them. Thus the Greek verbs in-2, for example, were a riddle, 
and matter for conjecture only, as to their relation to other verbs, until 
it was found that in Sanskrit, all verbs have their 1st pers. sing., pres- 
act., ending in-~. In this way, the Jaws of growth or decay, (which- 
ever we choose to call it,) in the Indo-European languages, were dis- 
closed, and a science, or a system of connected laws, derived from ob- 
served phenomena, partly natural, partly historical, was built up. We 
are now, perhaps, ready tu consider, more closely, the mutual rela- 
tions of Classical and Comparative Philology. 


Thancer: “The Cale” 


Ir was during the formative period of the English language, when 
for three centuries the Anglo-Saxon had uttered its sturdy protest 
against the hated Norman dialect, that the “ Sire of English poetry” 
arose to mould the vernacular. He made very little use of the Nor- 
man, and built up mainly from the rough strength of the crude Saxon, 
a work of power and beauty rarely surpassed in the after develop- 
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ment of the language. His poetry ennobled the language and drew 
out its latent force. We gain the best idea of Chaucer in the Can- 
terbury Tales, inasmuch as they are a collection of poems embodying 
a wonderful variety in power and felicity of poetical expression. To 
one of these therefore, as best adapted to the limits of a Magazine ar- 
ticle, I would call your attention. “The Knight’s Tale” is taken 
from the Italian of Boccaccio, though the plot is materially altered 
and developed by conciseness, into superior interest. Three hundred 
years later, Dryden attempted to modernize this version, though un- 
fortunately for his reputation as a poet, he altered the original a little 
too much. The names of these three men standing as literary god- 
fathers to the story, give it, to say the least, a good pedigree. But 
without further delay, let us approach the Knight and listen to his 
tale. 

Theseus, lord of Athens, on his return from Scythian wars, meets a 
mournful procession of Theban women, who utter one long wail of 
lamentation, because the victor Creon when he took Thebes, refused 
them the sacred rites of sepulture and incremation for their fallen hus- 
bands—and 


“maketh houndes ete hem in despite.” 


All the nobler passions of Theseus are fired at the recital of such 
cruel sacrilege, and with the same voice he soothes the sorrowing wo- 
men and orders his veteran host against the tyrant. He takes the 
city, kills Creon, and restores to the ladies their husband’s bodies for 
burial. While prosecuting this gracious work, he discerns two young 
knights of the royal house of Thebes with whom he has ever been at 
mortal enmity. Life is not yet extinct, and Theseus has them carefully 
nursed in order to plunge them still more certainly to a living death. 
He sentences them to perpetual imprisonment in a tower at Athens. 

Chaucer briefly draws a picture of this unhappy condition as con- 
trasted with the felicity of the laurel-crowned Theseus. ,— 


“ And in a tour, in anguish and in wo, 
Dwellen this Palamon and Arcite 
For evermo, ther may no gold hem quite.” 


How vividly these’ lines portray the fleeting pomp of royalty. Two 
knights of noblest birth, endued with gentleness, courage and skill, ac- 
customed to the exercise of every manly grace, are confined to waste 
away “in anguish and wo.” No wealth can secure their ransom : no 
pity sway the heart of their unrelenting captor. But suddenly the 
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scene is changed. Desire and impulse stir their sluggish blood, and 
all the finer qualities of friendship must endure a crucial test. 

It is manifest that a knight cannot tell a tale of Chivalry, and por- 
tray the deeds and sympathies of two brother knights, without intro- 
ducing a heroine in whom the interest must centre. Therefore he se- 
lects the sister of Theseus, the gentle Emily, for this character. 

The skillful way of introducing her to the sorrowful princes, the 
charming description of her grace and beauty and the poetic delicacy 
of simile, worthily render this passage one of the finest gems in the 
poet’s collection. In Chaucer’s own words— 


“Thus passeth yere by yere, and day by day, 
Till it felle ones in a morwe of May 
That Emelie, that fayrer was to sene 
Than is the lilie upon his stalke grene, 
And fresher than the May with floures newe 
(For with the rose colour strof hire hewe 
I n’ot which was the finer of the two,) 
Er it was day; as she wont to do 
She has arisen, and all redy dight. 
And in the garden at the sonne uprist 
She walketh up and doun wher as hire list, 
She gathereth floures, partie, white and red, 
To make a sotel gerlond for hire hed 
And as an angel heventich she song.” 


In this description we see at a glance the delicacy of observation, 
the chaste susceptibility of a mind holding high communion with na- 
ture and refining practicalities into highest idealities, and the critical 
skill of the poet in bringing all these touches of natural beauty to en- 
hance the loveliness of Emily. : 

Palamon gazing from the castle window, sees this fair vision, and 
wonders whether in truth “it be a woman or a goddesse,” and Arcite 
too falls violently in love 


“ And with a sigh he sayde piteously 
The fresshe beautee sleth me sodenly 
Of hire that rometh in the yonder place "— 


The heroes are now placed in a difficult situation. Bound by solemn 
oaths each to aid the other in every claim of honor or love, and never 
in word or deed to interfere to his detriment, and now with their affec- 
tions simultaneously enlisted for the same object, their lot is certainly 
hard. But there is no hesitation in their action. Their intense sym- 
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pathy and oaths of fealty are at once snapped in sunder and their de- 
voted friendship is superseded by undying hatred. No longer lovers, 
they are rivals because of love. One of them utters a sentiment which 
is of world-wide application. 


‘Love is a greater law by my pan, 
Then may be yeven by any erthly man: 
And therefore positif lawe, and swiche decree 
Is broken all day for love in eche degree.” 


Boccaccio in his version of the story, exhibits the two princes as 
deeply enamoured of the same person but with neither jealousy nor ri- 
valry. As one critic justly remarks, “ this is not only unnatural, but 
insipid and unpoetical.” But Chaucer represents their first and last- 
ing impulses as prompting to intense passion and fierce rivalry, and 
this very course of treatment gives additional interest and perplexity 
to the plot. Instead of commonplaces on a friendship whose absurdity 
would forever destroy any romance connected with it—a story, 


“ Which like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along,”— 


Chaucer implants on the very narrative, sufficient interest to ensure 
our attention, and then has opportunity to carry us up to the grandeur 
of some noble thought, or to the unpretending loveliness of some little 
sentiment whose beauty is revealed only to the critical eye of an ear- 
nest searcher and thinker. 

The artistic arrangement affords the poet an opportunity of drawing 
the master passions of the heart as developed by love, rivalry, hatred 
and revenge. 

With these passions surging madly through their hearts, the princes 
continue in confinement until through the irtercession of a Theban 
lord, Palamon is released on condition of perpetual exile from the 
realms of Theseus. He receives the boon with sorrow, mourning his 
wretched lot since, debarred from Emily’s presence, this world-wide 
territory was to him a closer prison than the other. 

What a fine touch of passionate despair of feeling is given in these 
lines— 

“O dere cosin Palamon, quod he 
Thin is the victorie of this adventure. 


Ful blisful in prison maiest thou endure 
In prison? Certes nay, but in paradise.” 


Palamon improvises his woes upon the same note. Arcite remains 
in Thebes until he can no longer endure his wretched loneliness, and 
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then under pain of death returns to Athens where, in disguise, he en- 
gages in menial service near his lady Emily. His gentleness and fi- 
delity raise him constantly in the good graces of the court, and finally 
make him Privy Counsellor to the king. 

Seven years now pass, and in the month of May, which seems to be an 
especial favorite with Chaucer, Palamon escapes from prison, and, fly- 
ing from the city, at daybreak enters a grove for the purpose of con- 
cealment. Then comes that remarkable description of the birth of 
day, when, 


“The besy larke, the messager of day, 
Salewith in hire song the morwe gray 
And firy Phebus riseth up so bright, 
That all the Orient laugheth of the sight. 
And with his stormes drieth in the greves 
The silver dropes, hanging on the leves.” 


Here we have the oft-repeated simile of the lark’s salutation to the 
triumphal entry of the king of day, but where will we find it expressed 
with more chaste and elegant simplicity? And then “the morrow 
gray ”— the Orient laughing at the sight,” and “the silver drops 
hanging on the leaves,” which the insatiate rays of the sun so eagerly 
seize upon, how vividly do these expressions appeal to our sense of the 
beautiful. Like some rare painting of the old masters, they lift our 
thoughts from the practicality of the present and fix them on a world 
of ideality from which the mind is loth to part. Dryden tamely ver- 
sifies the passage thus :— 


“ And soon the sun arose with beams so bright, 
That all th’ horizon laugh’d to see the joyous sight; 
He with his tepid rays the rose renews, 7 
And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews.” 


Instead of that musical word “ Orient,” which calls to the mind en- 
chanting visions of gorgeousness and luxuriousness, in which the vague- 
ness only serves to blend the parts to one harmonious whole, we 
find the word horizon. And then when we come to the “tepid rays,” we 
can barely refrain from laughing—and not exactly the laugh of sym- 
pathy, either. 

At this hour, while taking a morning ride, Arcite happened to pass 
through the grove, and was soliloquizing on the ignominy into which 
he had brought his lineage by serving under a hated enemy, and then 
again upon his unhappy fate, in that he was not allowed to pay suit to 
his mistress after all this sacrifice of pride. Palamon on hearing these 
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words, starts up in anger, and hurls a fiery invective at “false Arcite, 
false traitor,” recounting his perjury to himself, and his cowardice in 
changing his name and deceitful action towards duke Theseus, and 
then utters these words of undying hate, which increasing in effect 
with each successive line, at last culminate in such mightiness and 
dignity of passion, that our unreflecting sympathies are at once en- 
listed in his behalf. 


“T wol be dead, or elles thou shalt die. 
Thou shalt not love my lady Emelie 
But I wol love hire only and no mo. 
For I am Palamon thy mortal foe.”— 


Arcite starts back in surprise and anger, and with equal hate defies 
Palamon. He is unwilling however to meet at such a disadvantage 
to Palamon, and he sends him food, clothing and arms, that he upon 
the following day might strive on an equality. ‘The description of 
their meeting for the deadly fray is in the poet’s happiest vein. It 
shows his nice observation in some of the deeper traits of character, 
and great facility in adapting language to his descriptive uses. 


“Tho changen gan the colour of hir face 
Right as the hunter in the regne of Trace 
That stondeth at a gappe with a spere, 

When hunted is the lion or the bere, 

And hereth him come rushing in the greves 
And breking bothe the boughes and the leves 
And thinketh, here cometh my mortal enemy 
Withouten faille, he must be ded or I;” 


They fight desperately and each is severely wounded. Theseus ac- 
companied by* his wife, sister, and court dignitaries, comes to this grove 
while in course of hunting, and seeing the combatants, hastily rides up 
to end the strife and demand their names. Palamon bursts out with 
revilings upon Arcite, disclosing the latter’s conduct to the king, and 
then narrates his own escape and asks for infliction of death upon both. 
Theseus in his rage at the discovery, would have ordered them to ex- 
ecution, but the prayers of the women prevent, and he gives the 
knights their liberty after ordering them each with a hundred compan- 
ions to meet upon the plain of Athens one year from that date, and 
contend for the lady Emily. The preparations for this tournament 
are upon the grandest scale. Painters, poets, artizans are collected 
by royal munificence and appointed to works of highest skill and art. 
Magnificent temples to the geds arise at the necromancy of wealth and 
taste, and all Athens echoes with the plaudits of her populace. 
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The description of the temple of Venus is characterized with much 
poetic force, but it is when we come to that of Mars, that we mark the 
greatness of the master. How the poet kindles our admiration as he 
touches some exquisite strain of soft music, or anon when as conduc- 
tor of a mighty orchestra he smites his magic wand and one grand 
majestic chorus swells down upon our startled ears. As we gaze at 
the first scene and pronounce aloud that line which gives an inimitable 
specimen of word-painting 


“With knotty knarry barrein trees old,” 


we seem to fairly look upon those scarred old forest monarchs, stand- 
ing like hoary sentinels before the cloud palace of “ Mars armipotent.” 
And then the palace itself, formed of burnished steel, supported by 
enormous iron pillars, through whose door of “eternal adamant” the 
northern lights flashed in all their varying brilliancy, looked in very 
truth, the residence of the mighty god of war. 

Turning from these sketches, we stop beside 


“The smiler with the knif under the cloke,” 


and look at foul deeds of murderous wrong, until our blood runs cold 
and we stand in a lethargy of horror. 

The whole passage is unique in its weird grandeur, and contains 
more true poetic power than a whole volume of much modern poetry. 

The poet now portrays the other temples in appropriate beauty, 
and passes on to the day before the tournay, and describes the two op- 
posing parties clad in all the pomp and vanity of chivalry, and then 
upon the following morning carries us to witness the supplications of 
Palamon, Emily and Arcite to their guardian deities, Venus, Diana and 
Mars. Both Venus and Mars promise victory to their respective vo- 
taries, and this causes much contention in the realms of Olympus. 
Emily, with strange coldness for a young lady so madly beloved by 
two knights, each of fascinating exterior, prays the virgin goddess that 
she may ever remain her follower, but in case the Fates ordain her 
marriage, she begs with true womanly feeling : 


“ And if so be thou wolt not do me grace 
Or if my destiny be shapen so, 
That I shall nedes have on of them two, 
As send me him that most desireth me.” 


Passing over the description of the three deities manifesting their 
approval in dread appearance to their suppliants, and the spirited 
sketch of the initiative pageant, let me introduce you to the grand 
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tournament where the strife and din of mortal combat break forth 
in terrific fury. The battle is before us. Swords flash, spears are 
flying, helms crash, men are dying. Still they struggle, while amid 
the surging mass, the swinging swords and quivering lances keep time 
with the wild music of the fight. Glory and envy nerve the sharp 
stroke which sinks through the burnished metal down deep into the 
yielding flesh, and failing to parry the counter thrust at the moment 
of triumph, brings defeat. The symmetrical association of details en- 
ables us to grasp the whole by one comprehensive act of imagination. 

I will quote only a few lines, in which from the rapid and involved 
change of subject you may gain some idea of the intricate nature of 
the struggle and the fierce participation of individuals. 


“With mighty maces the bones they to-bréste 

He through the thickest of the throng gan threste 
Ther stomblen stedes strong, and down goth all 
He rolleth under foot as doth a ball. 

He foineth on his foe with a trouchoun, 

And he him hurtleth with his hors adoun.” 


Chaucer occasionally uses his conciseness of expression to great ad- 
vantage. Palamon is taken prisoner, and thus Mars fulfills to Arcite 
his promise of victory; but Venus meanwhile persuades Saturn to 


send an “infernal fury ” to frighten the horse of Arcite, and thereby 
cause him to be thrown senseless upon the ground. At this juncture, 
when Arcite is being carried from the field, Chaucer throws in a sharp 
remark which might well be uttered by Abernerthy, 


“ Farewell physike; go bere the man to cherche.” 


The glaze of death was fast settling on the eyes of Arcite, and in a 
few hurried words he tells of his own love and suffering for Emily, and 
then magnanimously alluding to the noble qualities of Palamon, he be- 
queathes the fair prize to his keeping. 


“ And with that word his speche faille begun 
For from his feet up to his brest was come 
The cold of aeth, that had him overcome. 
And yet moreover in his armies two 
The vital strength is lost and all ago. 

Only the intellect withouten more, 

That dwelleth in his herte sike and sore 
Gan faillen, when the -herte felte deth; 
Dusked his eyen two, and failled his breth, 
But on his ladie yet cast he his eye; 

His last word was; Mercy Emelie! 


ay 
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His spirit changed hous, and went ther, 
As I came never I cannot tellen wher.” 


How perfect is this passage! With the poet we watch the cold 
chills creeping upward and clutching the vitalizing life-blood in their 
dread embrace, and note the proud superiority of the mind defying 
the “ King of terrors,” and then the glazinz eye turned with a last 
fond look on Emily, and finally turn aside in awe as the spirit takes 
its flight to realms unknown to mortal knowledge. The last thought 
you will at once recognize as the germ of that familiar passage, 


“to that undiscovered bourne 
From which no traveller returns,” 


and which never becomes trite howsoever often it may be repeated. 

However much man may strive to comprehend the infinite, there is 
a mysterious uncertainty about the future which eludes his grasp and 
by its very solemnity bends all his feelings into reverence. 

In this brief analysis of the tale, I have had time to simply present 
a few of its beauties without seeking to pick out its flaws and gloat 
over the discovery in a spirit of captious criticism. It has its errors. 
to be sure, but they sink into such insignificance when compared with 
its merits, that I prefer not to discuss them. Chaucer considered this 
story as the best of the Canterbury Tales, and very few modern read- 
ers have wished to revoke the verdict. The “Tale of the Wife,” and 
“ of the Clerk,” are beautiful specimens of English poetry, but do not 
possess that comprebensiveness and masterly analysis of character and 
incident so finely developed in the Knight’s Tale. It is here that we- 
find that wonderful versalility of the man 


“who in times 
Dark and untaught, began with charming verse 
To tame the rudeness of his native land.” 


Dryden, as well as all modernizers, has signally failed to catch the: 
spirit of the original, and in fact it is impossible to form any true idea 
of Chaucer except as we study for ourselves the old English expres-- 
sions. 

In the rendition of the story, Chaucer stands far ahead of Boccaccio. 
The tale is entirely free from that impurity which at first sight appears 
to defile portions of his poetry, though on further consideration, that 
may receive some exculpation. For when Chaucer wrote, the tone of 
morality was very low among all classes of society and especially with 


the inferior orders. Now in representing characters from these lower 
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classes, he must express their sentiments exactly as the living person- 
ages would, or else fail to be natural. To put the language of the 
Knight into the mouth of the Miller or Reve would be contrary to ev- 
ery law of poetical or logical propriety. A second consideration which 
places the character of the poet in much higher favor with modern 
readers, is given in the words of a distinguished critic—* We believe 
that no writer ever was so healthy as Chaucer: even where he comes 
in contact with grossness and immorality, they never seem to taint 
him or jaundice his vision. ‘They are ludicrous or hateful, and as 
such he represents them freely and unshrinkingly ; but there is no 
morbid gloating over impurity, or lingering around vice.” 

Chaucer excelled in description of character, and in this we find his 
greatest power. Many writers rank him second only to Shakespeare. 
He draws the stronger passions in firm deep lines, and they stand be- 
fore us in grim majesty. He touches the lighter elements and they 
are blended together in an exquisite charm which appeals to our sym- 
pathy or at least softens our coldness. When he deals with comedy, 
we laugh heartily at the dextrous wit and quaint drolleries which en- 
liven the plot : and when he enters upon tragedy we lose sight of the 
writer’s skill, in the absorbing interest that closely follows the charac- 
ters themselves. It is only on reperusal that we analyze the descrip- 
tive skill which breathes into these verbal skeletons such vitality. 
Chaucer stands forth as the philosopher who reads the will and pas- 
sions of men, and who is able to make this knowledge known. 

Another characteristic is his power of describing incidents andscenery. 
His critical observation added to command of language rarely equalled 
in richness and variety, enabled him to present most vivid word-pic- 
tures. His imagery marks him not only as a ¢rue poet, whose mind 
could hold sweet communings with nature, but also as a great one. 
This quick perception and nice appreciation of the Beautiful, combined 
with facility of expression, always sways the popular heart. 

A third speciality to be noticed throughout the writings of Chaucer, 
is his spirit of human sympathy. Misanthropy nowhere blights his 
poetry, but the poet ever cheerful and contented, naturally feels his 
heart brimming with sympathy for all humanity. This genuineness 
of sentiment, this satisfaction with Divine allotment, contrast much to 
his advantage with that spirit of distrust and morbidness peculiar to 
later poets like Shelley and Byron. “ Chaucer’s poetry is that of real- 
ity, and an elysiym which he sought not in the clouds, he found abun- 
dantly in human sympathies.” . 
These are a few characteristics of the poet, but from their exercise 
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followed results for which above all we ought to venerate the name of 
Chaucer. His influence on the English language is something to be 
felt through all time. Let this monument speak of the worth and 
services of Chaucer, 


—“aeri perennius 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius, 
Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series et fuga temporum.” 


B Discourse on Criticism. 


Wuen one of our fellow-students, having sat up a whole night to com- 
pose the enigma, (which, as witness Gough, is nothing unusual,) pro- 
pounded to us,—Query—“ What literary medicine is that, which given 
in small doses cures, in larger ones, kills ?’”’ we instanter replied, “ Crit- 
icism,” and seizing with joy the youth and our opportunity, lest either 
might escape, subjected his patience to the following monologue; not 
crammed, of course, but as spontaneous and original as the fountain 
from the rock which Moses struck. 

“In primo loco, O rash young man, we are right in our answer. 
Criticism was the poison that permeated the very atmosphere in which 
John Keats lived, and which drugged his literary nourishment. We 
mention him thus prominently, as most familiar, nor needs there fur- 
ther illustration on this point, while his unhappy life and death are 
painted vividly in every other issue of the Monthlies, and his tomb- 
stone stands, to soften the hearts of the cruel powerful. But the mur- 
der of the Innocents was as just and as merciful as that of more than 
one young regal genius, stifled by the tyrant hypercriticism. But this 
evil has its palliation. For, do not the border farmers continue to 
clear their lands from brush by fire, though now and then a noble 
wood fall sacrifice, burnt-offering on the altar of Improvement, and 
does not the physician employ laudanum, though its agency is hazar- 
dous, because, in either case, the general results have justified the 
means. Ay, verily, you say, and just so it is idle to defend criticism 
by argument, since without it there could be no true literature. It is 
often enough said, too truly to be questioned, that there is every year 
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more and more springing up a literary underbrush—new or young wri- 
ters, which a burning Criticism must sweep away into other pursuits, 
even though in destroying such a growth, it levels, now and then, 
what might have become the far-spreading oak. A spirited sketch, in 
a recent Eclectic, on the “ Decay of Conversation,” hints at the con- 
sequences of a superabundance of printed matter, observing that “ the 
fact is incontestably true, that modern men and women are reading 
themselves into a comparatively silent race;” that “ Reading is the 
great delusion of the present time ; it has become a sort of lay piety, 
according to which the perusal of volumes reckons as good works; it 
is, in a word, the superstition of the 19th century.” What then 
would become of us without a criticism to check and mould this su-— 
perstition ? 

“@O! unhappy auditor, your symptoms of misery here, induceus to 
analyze a little, a soothing expedient in vogue with the Pulpit and 
the Bar, in similar circumstances. 

“Criticism is obviously divisible by two, being criticism the profes- 
sion, and criticism, a species of amateur talent, possessed, in a greater 
or less degree by many, and exercised for better motives than merely 
economical or political. From the former may we both be delivered ; 
first, from ever employing it, as a method of picking up our daily 
bread; second, and more especially, from using it, Harpy-like, to dis- 
figure what might else be oursustenance. For here it is that we meet 
with hypercriticism, holding sway with odious power. Here we see 
men of able mind, and ready, facile pen, for a few pounds, lauding to 
the skies, or besmearing, with a refined and cunning blackguardism, 
at the will of their moneyed masters; men who will crush out their 
own literary sentiments, and prostitute their talents to the highest bid- 
der. And they find their encouragement, particularly in Great Brit- 
ain, in periodicals run as party machines, and supported only as they 
support their partizans,—decry their opponents. Surely, ‘Tory’ or 
‘Whig,’ is a poor criterion of literary merit, and such criticism is 
really undeserving of the name. As somewhat thus all professionally 
critical writers are liable to err, we naturally sympathize against them 
with their victims; and turn with relief to consider more genuine 
criticism. An exposition of the beauties and deformities, the strength 
or weakness of an author’s style, thought, sentiments, is hereby under- 
stood; the accomplishment of which implied ability in the person 
who passes judgment, and is fraught with benefit to the listener. 

“ Perhaps you have noticed, my friend, if you read the ‘ Lit.,’ the 
astonishing proportion of dry moralizations on College life and cus- 
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toms, faults and peculiarities of character, with bits of advice for the 
future, and so on; all very good, but not tending to widen the circulation 
of that very worthy Magazine. Now, as we are not writing for the 
Yale Lit., but have you by the button-hole, submissive reader, we pro- 
pose to add a modicum to the suggestions you may have already gar- 
nered thence, and state what seems to us an essential defect in our 
Rhetorical course. It is simply a lack of Criticism. A good half of 
us begin and pursue our studies here with a view towards professions 
which absolutely require some literary ability, and considerable lite- 
rary cultivation. We are counselled not to enter too directly upon 
this object, but to devote time to disciplinary branches; to store our 
minds well before we draw upon their provisions. Yet, that the Fac- 
ulty esteem composition of no small importance even here, is proven 
by the degree to which it interlards our other occupations; so much 
so, that from Sophomore year to Commencement day, we are never 
released from its claims. Such continued practice must go far to- 
wards forming the style of all of us, save those ingenious individuals, 
who at every reading reveal new beauties, and whose varieties, lim- 
ited only by the number of their friends who do not likewise, has been 
known, occasionally, to have excited the curiosity of their Professor. 
The Junior exhibition pieces often show development of mannerism, 
which we are apt to consider an element of strength, but which prin- 
cipally proves that style is being crystalized beyond malleability. The 
necessity seems evident of some criticism, discerning and kind, which 
might correct before this process is completed. Yet no such has ap- 
peared of late, to guide the willing aright. In disputes, certainly, a 

decision is given, very often right ably; but this concerns, after all, 
only what we are most capable of forming for ourselves when older, 
viz: settled theories, or strong positions. Criticism on the individual 
faults of each, or just what we most need, has been in a great meas- 
ure wanting, and only to be obtained by an extra effort on the part of 
the student; a method not over popular in our midst. We presume 
others have felt as we have, groping in the dark, conscious of nume- 
rous defects, but ignorant exactly how to remove them, or what par- 
ticular author to study, each to fill out our own style. We have 
thought that men of such talent and experience as are over us, could 
have helped us, and sometimes wondered why they have omitted this 
disagreeable, but very useful task. This we know, that while in Clas- 
sics and Mathematics, everything is faithfully explained ; in the art of 
Composition, we have received thus far—for three years—nothing but 
the most general ideas. To the many of our associates who expect to 
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depend on this art, though at present distasteful, as a partial means of 
support aud eminence, such a fact must be ungrateful. It is pleasant, 
however, to believe, that a new regimen has begun, though not ex- 
tended as far as we wish it might be, and that each may gain a share 
of personal criticism—benevolent, not malevolent—before he gradu- 
ates. Moreover, the exercise by subdivisions, which shall hand in, 
each, extempore opinions of the other’s productions, is praiseworthy, 
and to us novel; praiseworthy, because it avoids the excitement of ill- 
feeling ; while it gives method and readiness in expressing, what every 
one likes to be at least supposed the owner of, a home-made opinion. 
We hope the conception will be carried out, and know that it will be 
liked. If conclusive of no other good, it will at least reveal to us the 
relative difficulty of building and tearing down; so that if, in a future 
day, we too should erect some stately temple, we would carefully 
watch for Sam(Ion)son lurking among its pillars, and see him try his 
utmost strength, before trusting our pride or our heart upon it, as a 
“‘monument of brass.” Possibly, we should learn how easy it is to 
condemn, and pick flaws, where perfection must be a transparent 
sphere, and not an atom impure; missing or uneven is to pass unno- 
ticed. 

“Understanding the critics, because we ourselves have been there, 
we shall not wilt, blow they hot or cold; and unterrified, shall read 
the following simile in an ancient Knickerbocker; ‘All the world 
knows the story of the tempest-tossed voyager who, coming upon a 
strange coast, and seeing a man hanging in chains, hailed with joy, as 
the sign of a civilized country.’ In like manner we may hail, as 
proof of the rapid advancement of civilization and refinement in this 
country, the increasing number of delinquent authors daily gibbetted 
for the edification of the public. For we shall know, in the verse of 
‘ Anonymous,’ that 


Nature fits all her children with something to do. 
He who would write and can’t write can surely review, 
Can set up a small booth aa critic, and sell us his 
Petty conceits, and his pettier jealousies. 


At this point in my discourse, a dismal groan broke from my captive 

auditor, who, thinking to retaliate, spoke out—* With many tears let’s 

tear ourselves apart ;” whereupon, we tore, with mutual satisfaction. 
T. H. 


Sui 


COLA DI RIENZI. 


Cola Di Bienzi. 


Rome’s conquering legions had ruled the world; to her fleets and 
armies no shore had been unknown; captive nations had adorned her 
triumphs, and graced with every beauty their all-powerful mistress ; 
Rome’s statesmen and orators had evinced a talent which had bowed 
in admiration the minds of the greatest of the times; wise legislation, 
and unceasing vigilance, had bound in unity an empire, the dissimi- 
larity of whose component parts has never, before or since, been ap- 
proached. 

Eloquence, whose living force has lost none of its power by the 
lapse of time, had swayed, as one existence, the ten thousand wills of 
an enlightened people. Buildings had arisen, whose perennial glory 
hands down to posterity the models of an architecture truly fit for the 
dwellings of the gods. The costliest gems, of richest productions of 
every clime, hastened to pour themselves into the lap of their common 
ruler; luxury almost failed to use the means that were thus lavishly 
offered for its enjoyment. But all this had long passed away ; one by 
one, provinces, colonies and allies had revolted, or even been torn from 
Rome’s weakening embrace. No longer a kneeling world was offering 
tribute, and delighting to do homage. The name of Roman had 
ceased to be, alike to kings and people, the name of honorable distinc- 
tion. Rome had fallen, and with her had fallen the long line of kings, 
consuls and emperors. Daring and reckless bands of feudal barons 
ruled the once imperial city with a heavy hand. Brutal and unpitying 
hordes of foreign mercenaries brawled in the Forum, and on the Cap- 
itol, and trampled on the feelings, the rights and the lives of the un- 
offending and miserable descendants of the once mighty people. Dis- 
sension seemed the order of the day. Church and State were alike 
divided. The Pope, forced by the outbreak of that unruly spirit which 
characterized the age, had removed from the traditional seat of his 
empire, to Avignon. Rome was abandoned to anarchy and misery. 

But a new light was breaking on the world. Literature, hitherto 
studied only by Churchmen, was beginning to find its admirers and 
cultivators in men of another class. The age of Petrarch and Boccac- 
cio, was commencing to offer broader and deeper views of civil society, 
and to loose the cords with which superstition and ignorance had 
bound all minds: the warmth of a new literary day was beginning to 
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ripen the people for reform. As yet, indeed, little light had pene- 
trated the obscurity which overhung the lower classes, but vague 
ideas of improvement were exciting their minds, and were smoothing 
the way for those attempts which were soon to be made. It was now 
that an actor, who was for atime to change the whole aspect of affairs, 
appears upon the stage; “Nicholas, or Cola di Rienzi,” Providence 
had appointed to play an important part in the drama of the day. 
History records that he was born of parents whose social position was 
of the lowest, but who had conceived the desire of having their son 
well educated; accordingly, he was, at an early age, taught, at a 
monastery in Rome, all that the learning of the day could afford. 

There he drunk deeply of those stores of classic knowledge, which 
the Church had so carefully preserved ; his mind was inflamed by the 
contrast between the glory of power which, in her younger days, Rome 
had possessed, and that mingled state of imbecility and lawlessness, 
which the Rome of this time displayed. Being of a speculative dis- 
position, his mind wandered back to the days of splendor, order, and 
comparative justice, and forward to the means of regaining the lost 
elysium. His learning and ready use of language secured to him the 
patronage of the Colona, the most powerful of these rival barons. 
Confident in their own strength, and relying upon their castles, and 
hired mercenaries, the nobles permitted, and even encouraged, for their 
own amusement, the excited harangues of one they deemed but a half 
crazy enthusiast. Rienzi’s efforts were not, however, without their ef- 
fect. At last, aroused from his dreams and speeches by the death of 
his only brother, who fell in a riot between the followers of the Colona 
and Ursini, and being refused a Roman’s privilege of justice, because 
the murderer was a noble and a Colona, he vowed that venzeance 
which he afterwards so ably executed. Having gone around secretly 
among the disaffected, and having, with great circumspection and skill, 
arranged the details of his enterprise, he suddenly, on the 20th of 
May, 1347, assembled the people on the Capitol hill, marched upon 
and seized the Castle of San Angelo, which overlooks the city, caused 
himself to be nominated Tribune, in conjuction with the Bishop of 
Orvieto, the Pope’s vicar, and banished those of the nobles who were 
refractory, from the city. Then followed a period of tranquility, for a 
long time unknown in Italy. The bandits ceased to infest the high- 
ways ; peace, and with it, commerce, prosperity and wealth returned. 
Rienzi, by his kindness to the lower classés, gained their good-will and, 
consequently, the internal security of the State. 

The remaining nobles, on account of some insult to their order, re- 
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tired from the city, to the fortified position of Palestrina; from here, 
after an unsuccessful attempt of Rienzi to dislodge them, they march- 
ed on Rome. 

While meditating an assault upon the gates, they were met by a 
sally of the whole garrison and, in the battle which ensued, were to- 
tally defeated, and all the nobles slain; the survivors, having taken 
the prescribed oath of allegiance, returned to the city. Flushed with 
victory, the civil virtues which Rienzi had exhibited in the early part 
of his career, rapidly gave way. By the taxes with which he sup- 
ported the enormity of his splendor, he alienated the affections of his 
people: provoking, by his unexampled audacity, the anger of the 
Pope, he was, after some fruitless attempts at conciliation, formally 
excommunicated, and branded with rebellion, sacrilege, and heresy. 

A petty adventurer, Count Pepin, of Naples, at the head of a little. 
band of one hundred and fifty followers, entered Rome, fortified the 
palace of the Colona, and, without striking a blow, overthrew the once 
popular Tribune. 

The alarm bell on the Capitol was no longer powerful to summon 
the people to the defense of the “ good estate,” and Rienzi mournfully 
abdicated the government of the Republic. 

Rome again returned to a state of confusion. The broils of the 
hostile barons again rung through the streets. One form of govern- 
ment after another was tried, and failed, and after seven years of dis- 
cord and party contention, Rienzi, who had been wandering through- 
out Europe, and experiencing every degree of misfortune, was sent, hy 
Pope Clement VI, with the rank of Senator, as the last means of sub- 
duing the unruly people. His reception was all that could have been 
desired, but, after a short sway of four months clouded by doubt and 
distrust, he was, on the 8th of September, 1354, murdéred in a riot 
instigated by the Roman barons. Such was the chequered career of 
Cola di Rienzi, a man of the noblest aims and purest and most exalted 
hopes. Under his wise jurisdiction, Rome, from a den of robbers, be- 
came the chosen home of law and order; from being the sesspool into 
which ran the very offscourings of Italy, it became a radiant centre, 
from which spread peace, honesty, and refinement. Europe stood 
wondering at the miracle which had been performed. The messen- 
gers of Rienzi, with white wands in their hands, bore his missives to 
all Courts, and were everywhere received with respect. Encouraged 
by his success in redeeming his native city, Rienzi attempted to form 
a great Italian confederation, but passion was not yet under the con- 
trol of reason and expediency, and the larger States of Lombardy and ° 
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Tuscany, coldly and distrustfully refused to respond to his demands. 
Good government and prosperity, however, blessed the circle to which 
his power extensed. 

- The character of Rienzi was a singular compound. With the wis- 
dom of a Statesman, he mingled the follies of a man of the lowest 
birth. Gibbon thus well describes him; “more eloquent than judi- 
cious, more enterprising than resolute, his faculties were not balanced 
by cool and commanding reason. In the blaze of prosperity, his vir- 
tues were insensibly tinctured with the adjacent vices ; justice with 
cruelty, liberality with profusion, and the desire of fame with puerile 
and ostentatious vanity.” The great vice of his life, and that which 
caused his overthrow, was his inordinate love of display. Commen- 
cing with the modest title of “Tribune,” he arrayed himself in the 
purple of an Emperor, had confesred on him the dignity of Knight- 
hood, and was finally crowned king. Unmindful of the dignified sim- 
plicity of that Rome whose best days he sought to imitate, he laid 
aside that noble motto of the Republic, ‘Senatus populusque Roma- 
nus,’ and pompously signed himself, “ Nicholas, severe and merciful, 
Deliverer of Rome, Defender of Italy, Friend of mankind, and of Lib- 
erty, Peace and Justice, Tribune August.” While thus Rienzi had 
some faults, he had many excellent traits. Rare learning was com- 
bined with as rare benevolence and sympathy for the distressed. 
Mercy was one of the greenest leaves in his wreath of virtues. Nor 
was he wanting in those sterner qualities which are necessary to a 
good magistrate; his justice was inflexible. No powerful name, or 
cardinal uncles, or influential friends, saved Martin Ursini from the 
gallows, when he had wantonly transgressed the laws of the State. 

Rienzi’s life was the redeeming feature in the political picture of 

the day, an oasis in a desert of discord, a bright example of patriot- 
ism, thrown into strong relief against the dark back-ground of selfish- 
ness. 
Few will, when they consider the disadvantages under which he la- 
bored, fail to accord to him the highest praise, for his noble designs, and 
their glorious, though but short-lived accomplishment. The last of 
Romans has, but too truly for Rome, been the title which has charac- 
terized her latest Tribune ; but when the wrecks of her ancient splen- 
dor shall call to mind her now long buried power, the name of him 
who attempted regeneration shall live in the hearts of freemen; the 
name of Nicholas di Rienzi shall stand, with that of the Horatii and 
. the Gracci, with Scipio, with Brutus, and with Cicero, the immortal 
band of Italian patriots. F. H. B, 
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OBITUARY. 


At a meeting of the Class of ’67, Yale College, January 28th, 1864, the following 
resolutions were passed : : 

Wuereas, In the mysterious Providence of our Heavenly Father, dur loved friend 
and classmate, MELZAR FRANKLIN BARTLETT, has been called from our midst, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That in his unexpected decease we recognize the great and impressive 
truth, that ‘in the midst of life we are in death.” 

Resolved, That missing his familiar face, we feel, notwithstanding the short time 
we have been associated together, how deeply his generous disposition, his frank 
and winning manner, his manly character, have implanted his memory in our 
hearts, 

Resolwed, That feeling the loss of a classmate so deeply, we can realize in some 
measure the grief of his bereaved relatives at the loss of a son and brother, and 
therefore tender to them, with his friends, our heartfelt sympathy in this hour of 
affliction. 

Resolved, That the Class wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days, and a 
delegation of twelve members be sent to North Guilford to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above Resolutions be transmitted to the family and 
to the Yale Literary Magazine and city papers for publication. 

D. J. BURRELL, 


Cc. T. COLLINS, COMMITTEE. 
BOYD VINCENT, 


Pemorabilin Pulensin, 
Prize Debates. 


The Senior Prize Debate in Linonia occured on Tuesday evening, January 19th. 
Committee of Award: 
Prof. Porter, D. D., Prof. Dwicat, M. A., 
Prof. Wa. B. Cuagk, M. A. 

Question :—Do the constitution and interests of the nation require that those por- 
tions of our country known as the Seceding States, should on the return of. peace, 
be treated as States or as subject Territories ? 

The 1st Prize was awarded to H. P. Boyden. 
“ oq “ A. B. Olark. 


“ 3d “ “ “ “ 


The Committee decided that Mr. Boyden was entitled to the Ist prize, but that 
Mr. Clark’s part was so little inferior, that they recommended to the Society to 
make Mr. Clark’s prize equal in amount to the 1st. 


— 
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The Senior Prize Debate in the Brothers in Unity, took place Monday evening, 


January 18th. 
Committee of Award. 


Rev. GrorGe P. Fisuer, M. A., Prof. Wm. A. Norton, M. A. 
James M. Wuirton, M. A. 
Question: Is Monarchy more favorable than Republicanism to National strength? 
The 1st Prize was awarded to M. C. D. Borden. 


“ oq « “ “ “ J. W. Teal, 
H. M. Whitney. 
T. K. Boltwood. - 


The Junior Prize Debate in the Brothers in Unity men Wednesday afternoon 
and evening, January 20. 
Committee of Award. 
Rev. P. Fisuer, M. A., Hon. Tuomas B. Osporyz, LL. D. 
Prof. ALEXANDER C. TWINING. 
Question: Ought the Judiciary to be elected by the people ? 
The lst Prize was awarded to A. McLean. 
“ . Bulkley. 
> “ H. A. Stimson. 


The Sophomore Prize Debate in Linonia occurred Wednesday evening, January 
20th. 
Committee of Award. 


Appison VAN Name, M. A., ARTHUR W. P. D, 
Henry E. Parpze, Esq. 


Question: Did Daniel Webster’s 7th of March speech detract from his character 
as a Statesman and a Patriot? 
The 1st Prize was awarded to.G. C. Holt. 


“ 2d “ “ “ “ L C. Wade. 
“ 3d “ “ “ “ Brand. 


The Sophomore Prize Debate in the Brothers in Unity occurred Thursday even- 
ing, January 21st. 
Committee of Award. 
Hon. Henry Durron, LL. D., Grorce A. Nouey, M. A., 
Rev. Epwarp Strona. 
Question: Ought Foreign Immigration to be encouraged? 
The 1st Prize was awarded to T. V. D. Garretson. 
“ J. C. Patterson. 
“ 3d “ “ “ E. Hincks. 


The Prize Debate of the Junior Class in Linonia, has been postponed to the 
Summer Term. 


Linonia. 


At the salin Society Election of Linonia, Wednesday evening, Feb. 17th, the 
following officers were elected :— 
President—THEODORE Fitcu. Secretary—SanForD S. MARTYN. 
Vice C. Daruine. Vice Secretary—Epwarp B. BENNETT. 
Orator—Eurman 8. Napa. 


= 
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Election of Yale Lit. Editors. 


The following gentlemen of the Class of ’65 were unanimously elected, Saturday 
afternoon, February 6, to edit The Yale Literary Magazine for the next year. 
Tuzar BULKLEY,— Catskill, N. Y. Cuar.es E. Suita,—Elsworth, Me. 
ToLiver F. Caskey,—Cincinnati, O. Stockine,— Waterbury. 

ALLEN McLean,—New Haven. 

A hearty welcome to our successors. 


Election of Class Orator and Poet. 


The Senior Class met in the President’s Lecture Room, Wednesday afternoon, 
January 20, and made unanimous choice of the following gentlemen for Class Ora- 
tor and Poet. 

Orator, Joun W. TEat, East Durham, N. Y. Poet, W. W. BATTERSHALL, Troy, N. Y. 

The unanimity of good feeling and even of mirth which attended this election is 
alike complimentary to the elected gentlemen and gratifying to the College. 


Cochleaureati of ’65. 

The Class of '65, at a meeting held Saturday afternoon, January 16th, made 
choice of the following board of Cochleaureati. 
Artuur A. Barrows,—Mansjfield Centre. Gkorce T. Forp,—Akron, 0. 
Tuomas J. Brown,—Philadelphia, Pa. Joun- W. Hicks,— Worcester, Mass. 
Heyry A. Brown,—Philadelphia, Pa. Mites G. Hypr,—Cortland, N. 
ALEXANDER C. BueL,—Utica, N. Y. Stacy B. SHreve,—Mount Holly, N. J. 

CHARLES M. CHARNLEY,—New Haven. 
We may look for a jolly time when “the band begins to play.” 


Yale Literary Magazine. 


At a meeting of the Senior Class, held Feb. 22d, to consider matters pertaining 
to the interests of the Lit., certain resolutions were passed, a. copy of which was 
ordered to be printed in this issue. At a meeting, for a simil&r object, on the next 
day, another series of resolutions was passed. As the substance of the first day's 
proceedings was contained in the Preamble to the Resolutions of the second day, 
we publish only the latter. 


Whereas M. C. D. Borpen, G. 8S. Merriam, and A. D. MILLER, members of the 
Class of '64, and elected by said Class, Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine, at a 
Class Meeting held on the 4th day of Feb., 1863, have, in violation of the estab- 
lished usage of the Class Editors, in conducting said Magazine, assumed to take the 
sole management of the same into their own hands, to the exclusion of the rights 
of the other two Editors, and have arbitrarily attempted the suppression of an edi- 
tion of said Magazine, got out under the supervision of S. C. DARLING, one of said 
Editors, who was, by editorial custom and usage, entitled to such supervision; and 
have also attempted to deprive the Class of ’64 of its rightful custody, manage- 
ment and ownership of said Magazine, by getting the Title Page thereof copy- 
righted in their own names ; all of which acts are, manifestly, of a high-handed and 
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unwarrantable character, subjecting the Class of ’64 to the odium of mismanaging 
the sacred trust confided to them by the time-honored usages of Old Yale; and 

Whereas, upon the matter being laid before the Senior Class, at a Meeting held on 
the afternoon of Monday the 22d day of February, 1864, it was voted that those 
persons be severely censured, and that they be requested to bring back to 34 8. M., 
before 10 A. M., of the following day, those copies of the February issue which 
had been seized; and 

Whereas, G.S. Merriam and M.C. D. Borden, in their own and in A. D. Miller’s be- 
half, did then and there deny the authority of the Senior Class, and refuse to obey 
its request, declaring that the seized copies had already been mutilated and would 
not be repaired; and 

Whereas, at 10 A. M. of the following day, the seized copies had not been returned, 
and there had been no action by A. D. Miller, G. S. Merriam and M. C. D. Borden, 
singly or collectively, looking toward their restoration ; and, finally, 

Whereas, the Board of Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine, being appointed by 
the Senior Class of Yale College, is responsible to that Class for the proper per- 
formance of the duties with which it is entrusted, and may be, in whole or in part, 
at the pleasure of that Class, advised, directed, censured or removed : 

Therefore, be it Resolved by the Class of 1864, being the Senior Class in Yale Col- 
lege : That the said Borden, Merriam, and Miller, be, and they are hereby removed, 
deposed, and hereafter debarred the Editorial Chair of said Magazine, and their 
places are now declared vacant. 

Resolved, That the Class now proceed to elect three Editors, to take their places 
in the management of said Magazine, and that said three Editors, acting in con- 
junction with Messrs. 8. C. Darling and L. Gregory, be, and they are hereby au- 
thorized and empowered, to procure acopy-right of the Title Page of said Maga- 
zine, as the Agents and Trustees of the Class of ’64, and hereafter to publish said 
Magazine, in the name of said Class, until the expiration of their editorial year. 

Passed in Meeting of Class of 64. 


A. H. Van Erten, Secretary. 


C. M. WHITTELSEY, Chairman. 


In accordance with the above Resolution, the following gentlemen were appointed 
in place of the Editors removed. 


Wa. G. PEck, Henry M. WuHitNey, H. WILLIAMs. 


The Editors, while participating with all Yalensians in feelings of astonishment 
and regret at the actions which rendered the above course necessary, would here 
apologize for the Magazine’s delay in making her monthly visit to some of her patrons. 
We leave all thoughts of her reception, support and prosperity, where they belong, 
and where they have always been cherished, in the hearts and hands of “ The Col- 
lege World.” 


2 


Evitor's Gable. 


Ir has not unfrequently been remarked, that “the Printer’s devil,” in all the es- 
sential characteristics of devilhood, ranked next to the Devil himself, and that too, 
“minimo intervallo.” In this sentiment we are not backward in acquiescing, although 
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we think there is one way of diminishing his vexatious depravity, viz; by carrying 
war, and all possible annoyance, into his own realms, and thus transferring the 
scene of abuse and recrimination, to his ow immediate domain. Whether this 
could be deemed good policy in the case of the “ diabolo primario,” or not, we will 
not say. It might be jumping from the frying pan.into the fire, but in the case of a 
secondary fiend, we are disposed to consider it as a most admirable, and perhaps 
original conception. With a spirit of warlike courage, which, in our younger years 

“often led us into the rush with sound ankles, and out with sprained, we have made 
an irruption into the very Gehenna of typedom; seized possession of every availa- 
ble and necessary article, and with sublime self-complacency at the grand result, 
given ourselves up to the contemplation of those principles of squatter sovereignty, 
which our present position may involve. 

In other words, we write this “ Editor's Table” in the printing office of Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor, Printers to their Royal Majesties, the Students of Yale—al- 
ways before, in our more peculiar sanctum. With this noisy surrounding, we sit 
down to a friendly, and good-natured chat with you, and if there be any inaptitude 
of thought or expression, let the din and our late dinner be our apology; and, by 
the way, through what an experience of confusion and doubt, and slowness, and 
dullness, and infelicity, and all other obscurities, a poor idea may sometimes pass, 
before it becomes presentable. First, the thought struggles and agonizes, in its 
inner life, within the mind, through that dull, half idiocy, which a too hearty grub 
will inevitably produce; and when, at last, it has dressed itself in robes of distinct 
significancy, it rushes out of the mind, only to pass through a second ordeal of ty- 
pographical error, and (it would sometimes seem)malignity. Uncharitable, truly, 
must be that student who will subject it to the extreme severity of a third trial 
in the crucible of his criticism. Let us beware. Such an idea, or opinion, if un- 
reasonably pressed, may turn about and assert its independence. Well, since last 
we conversed with you, Yale has passed through an odd and fitful experience, and 
what, in the future, will undoubtedly be regarded as pseudo-dramatic, and even 
ridiculous, now seem to press with awful significance and weight upon some. 
The affair in Linonia has furnished us a little pleasant diversion. The lengthy, 
paroxysmal dispute about the Vice Presidency, has been fed on trash food, worse 
than the husks of the Prodigal Son. Perhaps the debate has been upon a ques- 
tion nearly as obscure as this: “‘May not after all, twice two, in some peculiar 
cases, be five.” Noone need ask for our poor opinion on this subject, for it has 
been so often expressed as to take, we fear, the form of a bore. . 

Somebody told us, a day or two ago, that rushes were the order of the day. 
Well, if that be so, there is good reason for it, undoubtedly, on both sides. We 
can’t wonder why classes should tire of rushes in the recitation-room alone. So 
many of the boys are shaking up the gymnasium apparatus, that we, at first, were 
half inclined to believe, that it was designed as an exhibition of bodily improvement 
in strength and dexterity. But, probably, this will not adequately account for the 
demonstration. If, however, mutual honor be at stake, why, permit us to refer 
the gentlemen to the advertisement of Mr. Jacob Mailhouse, who keeps a very cheap 
and excellent stock of billies, masks and tambourines constantly on hahd,—and, 
lest we should incur the charge of encouraging a disgraceful arbitrament of this 
difficulty, we will explain ourselves. We don’t approve of an undignified settle- 
ment of such an affair; but it is well enough to carry a billy, as a prop to your 
cranium; as a purely self-defensive weapon. If Mr. Tugmutton strikes at you 
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malignantly, give him an affectionate reminder of Daniel Webster’s maxim. “ There 
will be blows to take as well as blows to give.” But don’t be the man to knock off 
the chip, if you can help yourself. Then, if resented indignity disfigures your fea- 
tures, Jacob has the best of masks—and, lastly, if the conflict should ever be a 
general one, why not fight to the enlivening time of a tambourine “knock-down.” 
Follow the chivalric Don Quixote in this, for in our antiquarian researches, which 


are shortly to be published, we have shown conclusively, that while Don Q. . 


fought the windmill, Sancho kept time on an instrument of this kind. 

The debates, this year, were of an uncommonly high order, and, from the large 
number who entered each of them, we augur well for the future. We had intend- 
ed to enlighten the college world on a matter of considerable current interest. 
Had it been favorably received, we might have sent it to New York, for Horace’s 
indorsement, and afterward forwarded it to Washington, in petitionary form, to be 
laid before the Congress. It is well that Congress should be decided in the matter 
when it comes up, and perhaps a present discussion of the question might afford 
the Senators nice material, out of which to construct their future policies. What 
we should have said was thoroughly and gracefully presented, and, after all, we 
need not fear for the difficulties, apparently ahead of us, for if Linonia can exhaust 
the subject in half an hour, Congress can ina week. The fast day is coming, in 
more senses, alas! than one. We urge upon our friends, in the Class of '67, who 
have been subscribers for the Lit., and have paid their subscriptions, to stand by 
their pledges, so nobly formed, of abstaining from all intoxicating drinks. 

The Temperance Society is-a grand institution, and, so far as we know, 
“Old Yale” has been the first to take class action on this most important subject. 
Save for the pleasure it gives in the mere expression of it, there is hardly any need 
to wish it the best success, for it must, inevitably, bring honor upon the class of 
67. As long as Wright controls the'treasury, there will be no useless expenditure 

A Senior asked us to report the wislr of very many, that on the 22d inst., there 
be a grand illumination from the windows of the college. We like the idea, and 
would suggest that the surplus candle stumps be devoted to lighting the entries, 
until the Faculty take such action upon the matter as they should have taken fifty 
years ago. 

The new system in Linonia aud the Brothers promises to work admirably, if we 
may judge from the first joint assembly, and the warm thanks of both societies are 
due Prof. Northrop, for the kind interest he has shown, and the active part he has 
also taken in bringing it to pass. Such a course has rendered him, in the opinion 
of the students, as no less a “ Linonian” than a “Brother.” Not, however, that 
Linonia would deprive the Brothers of the honor of his membership. 

There is a current of literary activity setting in, strongly, toward our Magazine, 
which we hail with great pleasure; and now, having perpetrated a pun on our 
chum, for not writing the article he promised us, we fear to go any further, lest the 
effect should be impaired. 


Exchanges. 
The usual Exchanges have been received. 
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BOOKS! BOOKS! PAPERS! 


NEW YORK PAPERS. 
Stationery of all Kinds. 


EF GIVE US A CALL! 4 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT OF STATIONERY, AT 


D. MITCHELL’S, 
Depot Duilding. 


PAUL ROEHESSLER, 


(MEMBER OF THE CONN. ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES.) 


No. 251 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
MATHEMATICAL, ae PHILOSOPHICAL, 
AND OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES. SE TELESCOPES, 
THERMOMETERS, ~4BAROMETERS, 
STEREOSCOPES, all kinds. — new pictures always on hand 
Also, NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT Maker. 
All sorts of Instruments REPAIRED. 

Agent for Geo. Tieman’s Surgical Instruments. . 


THE ATTENTION OF STUDENTS 


Is called to the LARGE STOCK OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 


TO BE FOUND AT 


JUDD & CLARK'S CHEAP BOUK-STORE, 


240 CHAPEL STREET. 


Our stock of the College TEXT BOOKS is always full and comprises all the 
Books used by Students. te° WRITING PAPER, ENVELOPES, 
(French and American,) of every description. 

All Books sold UNDER PRICE, and LOWER than at any other 
. establishment in the city. 
N.B.—The largest stock of Miscellaneous Books in the State. 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Pale College. 


The Twentry-Ninru Votume of this Magazine commenced with 
October, 1863. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete_an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students. 


In the Memorasitia YAvensia it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance. Single numbers, 
25 cents each; for sale at 34 South Middle. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained by applying to 
‘the Editors. 


*,* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be:published unless ad¢ompauied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed to the “ Epirors or THE 
Magazine,” New Haven, 
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